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t Thermodent| i 


Once you’ve started desensitizing therapy 
at the chair 


The desensitizing agents you 
apply at the chair are effective 
in relieving dental hypersensi- 
tivity, but their effectiveness is 
often limited by the infrequen- 
cy of patients’ visits. Relief can 
be obtained between office visits 
with Thermodent Tooth Paste, 
a desensitizing preparation 


that patients can use at home 
in place of their regular denti- 
frice. A pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration with over six years of 
clinical success, Thermodent 
combines proven desensitizing 
agents in convenient tooth 
paste form.’* 


recommend daily brushing with Thermodent 
at home 


“Between-visit” therapy with 
Thermodent should be contin- 
ued for as long as necessary to 
achieve and maintain relief. Al- 
though mild cases of hypersen- 
sitivity may respond within a 
week, patients with moderate to 
severe conditions may obtain 
marked relief only after two 
or even three weeks of regular 
brushing with Thermodent. 


Continued use of this safe and 
effective dentifrice will then 
prevent a recurrence of tooth 
pain. Promoted only to the pro- 
fession, Thermodent is available 
on your recommendation in two 
ounce tubes at all pharmacies. 
1, Fitzgerald, G.: Dental Digest 62:494 
(Nov.) 1956. 2. Abel, I.: Oral Sure. 
11:491 (May) 1958. 3. Toto, P. D.; 
Staffileno, H., and Gargiulo, A. W.: J. 
Periodontology 29:192 (July) 1958. 


Thermode nt  turcamentat in hypersensitivity 


Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc., 





155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
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YOU... and the News 








WOULD YOUR PATIENTS FALL FOR a denturist’s pitch? They might, 


unless they realized how much more time and 
training goes into the making of a dentist. And 
judging from a new A.D.A. survey, most patients 
don’t realize it. The people questioned underesti- 
mated your training by an average of 2.5 years; 
overestimated a technician’s training by at least 
2 years. 


LESS WORRY, MAYBE EVEN LOWER taxes, are in store for you under a 


HAVE A YEN TO 


new Treasury plan. The I.R.S. has issued tables 
showing how much you can reasonably deduct for 
state sales taxes. Sample: $167 for a Missouri dentist 
with two children and earning $15,000-$15,499 a 
year. If you live in a sales tax state, get a copy of 
the table from your local I.R.S. office. You can still 
deduct more than the listed figure but you better 
have some proof to support it. The LR.S. may 
challenge your deduction. 


DABBLE IN THE HOTTEST stock market of them all? 
It’s easy now. For the first time, Japanese stocks will 
be traded in the form of American Depositary Re- 
ceipts—claim checks on the actual shares. Since the 
trading will now be done right here, it’s quicker, 
cheaper, and avoids all currency restrictions. The 
Japanese market whooshed up 50 per cent last year 
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but, because of exchange difficulties, few Americans 
were aboard to enjoy the ride. 


HOW BIG A LISTING CAN YOU PUT in the classified telephone directory? 
The answer may come from the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Last fall, Illinois courts upheld the state 
Dental Practices Act, restricting dentist listings to 
name, address, and telephone number. Now Reuben 
H. Donnelly Corporation, which handles directory 
listings, is appealing, to the High Court. Says Don- 
nelly: the Act violates the free press and due 
process clauses of the Constitution. 


SURE YOU CAN AFFORD THAT NEW HOM.” 'n addition to the mortgage 
payment, better figure the house will cost you 4 to 5 
per cent of the purchase price each year for prop- 
erty taxes, insurance, and upkeep. So says the 
American Bankers Association. On that basis, a 
$25,000 home would cost you up to $1,250 a year, 
not counting the interest and amortization. Al- 
together, experts say, you shouldn’t spend more than 
25 per cent of your total income, after Federal 
taxes, for housing. 


ANOTHER BRIGHT TAX SAVING SCHEME is flickering out. It’s the “Cen- 
tennial Fund” idea—designed for the man who's 
scored big paper gains, wants to switch to a mutual — 
fund, but doesn’t want to pay a tax on his past 
profits. Under-the plan, you swap stock shares for 
mutual fund shares—tax free—as the fund is being 
organized. The I.R.S. okayed several past deals like 
that, but now it’s stopped ruling on new ones. 
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The 
MAILBAG 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read the article, “Pre- 
scriptions Can Build Your Prac- 
tice,” in the February issue of 
DENTAL MANAGEMENT, with much 
interest. In my opinion, it should 
motivate many dentists to write 
more Rx for the benefit and wel- 
fare of their patients. 

If a dentist should need help 
in formulating his first prescrip- 
tions, he would do well to seek 
advice from his pharmacist. As 
you know, prescriptions are our 
specialty. We have found that 
many dentists hesitate to start 
writing prescriptions because 
they felt they didn’t know the 
proper procedure to follow; thus, 
if they get a nudge and proper 
help they will start writing them. 

John L. Voigt, Ph.D., Director 

Pharmaceutical Extension 

College of Pharmacy 

Rutgers University 


Newark 4, N. J. 
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Calls DM Trend-Setting 
Dear Sirs: 


Your magazine deserves more 
than a single-line comment. The 
cover art, the clear, concise style 
of presentation, the timeliness of 
subject matter add up to a most 
welcome and readable publica- 
tion. 

There is a vital need for 
DENTAL MANAGEMENT and _ has 
been for a long time. Hearty con- 
gratulations on your trend-set- 
ting contribution to dentists. 

Fritz Winblad, D.M.D. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“What is Fair Fee?” 
Dear Sirs: 

I hope DENTAL MANAGEMENT is 
going to be the answer to my 
problems. 

It has been my experience in 
attending hundreds of clinics, es- 
say programs, panel discussions 
and society meetings, that it is 
impossible to get anyone to state 
what the fair fee for a specific 
dental operation should be. In- 
variably the speaker beats 
around the bush with the same 
old cliches of ability of operator, 


value of service, overhead, etc., 
etc. 

Statistics of the A.D.A. re- 
search on dental practice show a 
remarkably constant expense fig- 
ure; in fact, they can practically 
tell you what color socks the 
average, up-to-date modern den- 
tist wears. But—the fee for a two- 
surface amalgam is a complete 
enigma. 

If we are going to avoid gov- 
ernment control, public censure, 
and promote the financial stature 
of the ethical individual practi- 
tioner we must set up some uni- 
form standards of quality and 
fees commensurate with these 
standards. We are taught how 
and what to do, but not how to 
charge and collect for it. 

Mark J. Ervin, D.D.S. 
Rantoul, Ill. 


On Small Claims Courts 


Dear Sirs: 


Your article on Small Claims 
Courts was well read and ap- 
preciated here. However, in your 
chart you didn’t mention this 
fine State of Arizona. We have 
long put aside the range wars, 


nooses, and six-guns and now 
even we have small claims 
courts, 

In this state up to $200 can be 
filed in Small Claims Court or 
Justice Court. To do so costs 
about $1 to $1.50 plus mileage 
from the Court House for the 
constable. Subpoenas must be 
served in person by the consta- 
ble. 

Vernon W. Davis, D.D.S. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Hardest to Put Down 


Dear Sirs: 


Of all the magazines we have 
to read, I find DENTAL MANAGE- 
MENT the most difficult to put 
down without completing the 
whole issue at one time. I don’t 
know whether it’s the fact that it 
hits right at our pocketbook, or 
that the articles are timely, or 
that they seem to have authen- 
ticity, or their brevity in getting 
to the point. If this standard of 
excellence can be maintained, I 
feel this should be a very success- 
ful venture. 

W.N.B., D.D.S. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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MORE and MORE DENTISTS 





Personally Use and Recommend STIM-U-DENTS 


Once you personally use STIM-U-DENTS you will be immediately im- 
pressed with this effective, pleasant means of removing food particles, 
cleaning teeth surfaces and massaging gums in the spaces between the 
teeth .. . and without injury to interproximal silicate fillings. 
And we feel sure you will want your patients to likewise benefit through 
this aid to mouth cleanliness and prevention of bad breath due to food 
fermentation. 
But aside from this aid in oral hygiene, the wisespread acceptance by 
dentists has found many specific applications for STIM-U-DENTS. 
1 FOR BLEEDING GUMS 
2 FOR SOFT, SPONGY GUMS 
3 FOR RECEDING GUMS 
4 THE TREATMENT OF 
VINCENT’S INFECTION AND 
OTHER GUM PATHOSIS 
5 AFTER PROPHYLAXIS 
6 EXCESSIVE CALCULUS 
ACCUMULATION 
7 CLEANING TRAUMATIZED 
AREAS 
8 CLEANING AROUND BRIDGES 
9 EFFECTIVELY USED WITH 
ORTHODONTIC APPLIANCES 
10 REVEAL CAVITIES AND LOOSE FILLINGS 
Employed with excellent results as an aid to prevention and treatment 
of PYORRHEA and GINGIVITIS 
What else, for so little cost and effort, could provide such a convenient 
safeguard to tooth and gum health? 


Ask For FREE SAMPLES for Patient Distribution. 
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Sharp as a Tax 

It’s that time of the year again, 
time to start thinking about your 
income taxes. For most of us, 
Federal income taxes will be the 
largest single bill we'll pay all 
year. Also the most painful. 

If your taxable income is $15,- 
000, exactly $3,620 of it belongs 
to the Government. On an in- 
come of $25,000, you'll pay $7,- 
230. What can you do to shrink 
that tax load? 

On the following pages, you'll 
find some suggestions. For one 
thing, you'll see a model filled-in 
return, looking much like the one 
youll have to send off. As a 
guide, keep the model close to 
you when you fill out your return. 

Also, you'll find listings of the 
familiar—and some not-so-famil- 
iar—deductions to which you 
may be entitled. You'll get a pic- 


ture of the inner workings of the 
Internal Revenue Service, and 
how it goes about selecting re- 
turns for audit. You'll get some 
ideas for handling that most mis- 
understood tax return of them all, 
your estimated tax declaration. 
And for your guidance in the fu- 
ture, you'll find a timetable list- 
ing the critical tax dates over the 
coming year. Clip it and keep it 
near your desk calendar. 

All material in this issue has 
been prepared under the guid- 
ance of eminent tax authorities. 
As a final check on accuracy, 
articles have been cleared in- 
formally with the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. 

Under the law, you're required 
to pay your fair share of taxes, 
but not one penny above that. No 
one is under any obligation, legal 
or moral, to pay more. To that 
end—to help you hold your taxes 
down to the legal minimum—this 
March issue of DENTAL MANAGE- 
MENT is devoted. END 
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Any man can be hit at any time with a tax audit, but there are 
ways to cut the chances of it happening 


BY ROBERT ZACKS 

ROM THE deluge of tax re- 
turns now inundating the 
Internal Revenue Service, sharp- 
eyed Treasury men will pick 
some 3,000,000 for detailed audit 
and verification. If you find your- 
self among the chosen not-so- 
few, youll have to take your 
books and records to the tax of- 
fice for scrutiny, or play host to 

a revenue agent at your office. 
Every taxpayer, as he girds 
himself for that ordeal, utters the 
same plaintive cry: “Why pick 


on me? What did I do wrong?” 
The purpose of this article is 
to answer that question. 


No Need To Panic 


The first thing to be noted is 
that an audit doesn’t necessarily 
mean anything is wrong with 
your figures. You may be one of 
the “automatics” examined rou- 
tinely each year simply because 
your income is higher than an ar- 
bitrary amount. Or, you may 
have been picked strictly at ran- 
dom. 
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But only a relatively small pro- 
portion of returns are audited for 
those two reasons. In most cases, 
the I.R.S. has good cause for 
singling out the returns it does. 

All tax returns are scanned by 
agents known as “classifiers.” In 
that quick review, the agent may 
spot one or several items that 
make him curious and lead to the 
decision to visit the taxpayer. 


Two Minor Errors 


Before going into those critical 
items, two minor errors which 
often lead to audits should be 
described. Every tax form is 
checked for the accuracy of its 
arithmetic. Errors in addition 
and subtraction sound a warning 
bell and tell the examiner that 
you might well be careless with 
more important things than 
arithmetic. 

The other error is failing to 
clip the tax check to the return 
or to the estimated tax form for 
the next quarter. If the check 
gets separated from the form be- 
fore the form is marked as paid, 
a wearying hunt must be made 
for it. Until found, your return is 
“flagged” and stands out like a 


sore thumb, calling for scrutiny. 

Now for some of the major 
questions that may bother the tax 
man about the contents of your 
return, the things most likely to 
catch his eye and lead to an 
audit. 


Below Average Income 


Your income seems relatively 
low for your profession. From 
his long experience in auditing 
people of all occupations, the tax 
examiner has a good idea of what 
most dentists earn. He knows 
how the figures vary in the dif- 
ferent areas served by his Dis- 
trict Office. He knows what the 
men in the different dental spe- 
cialties usually earn, too. So, if 
your return shows an income 
very much lower than the norm 
for your profession and your 
area, he may decide to look into 
it. 

Your name has appeared on 
routine bank reports to the Gov- 
ernment as having made a large 
cash deposit, or a deposit with 
unusually large bills. Obviously, 
the man who makes a $1,000 
bank deposit, using a $1,000 bill, 
will be of interest to the tax au- 
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thorities. So is the fellow who 
walks into a bank and deposits 
$10,000 in $5 and $10 bills. Banks 
are under orders to report any 
such large or unusual cash trans- 
actions. 

Incidentally, your stock broker, 
too, must report large cash trans- 
actions to the tax people. 

Your interest income is so high 
it attracts attention. From that 
figure, it’s easy for an agent to 
figure out how much money you 
must have saved. For example, if 
you report bank interest of $750, 
you must have about $25,000 
packed away. From the rest of 
your return, he can make an in- 
formed guess as to whether it’s 
plausible for you to have saved 
so much. 


May Be Reasons 


Of course, there are a number 
of reasons why you might have 
more money saved than your in- 
come would permit. For example, 
you might have inherited it. But 
the revenue agent may become 
curious enough to want to find 
out what the explanation is. 

The dividends reported on 
your return don’t match the divi- 


dends reported as paid to you by 
corporations. Every corporation 
must file an information return 
if it pays you $10 or more in divi- 
dends. These returns are accum- 
ulated at a special center, and 
forwarded to your District I.R.S. 
Office. 


Watch Dividend Income 


On the 1960 tax returns, for the 
first time, the I.R.S. will have the 
help of electronic equipment in 
sorting and crossfiling that infor- 
mation. And it’s no secret that 
the LR.S. is launching a special 
crackdown on dividend income 
this year. If a man lists $75 in 
dividends on his return but his 
file shows he got $500, he’s a sure 
target for an audit. 


Your deductions are higher 
than those claimed by others in 
your income bracket. When you 
deduct for such items as charity, 
taxes, interest, and medical ex- 
penses, your figures are measured 
against a set of tables computed 
by Internal Revenue. Taxpayers 
over the nation, earning the same 
income as you, have been 
checked on these items so many 
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times that much higher deduc- 
tions are justifiably questioned 
by the Government. 


No Rule of Thumb 


“This does not mean that 
agents have a rule of thumb 
which automatically passes, or 
questions, deductions below or 
above ‘the average’,” comments 
the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, a leading tax law authority. 
“It does mean that an agent is 
less likely to probe a return with 
below-average deductions than 
one which is on the high side.” 

You've deducted for depend- 
.ents without filling in all required 
data about them. For instance, 
you may forget to mention the 
relationship, or whether they live 
in your home. The examiner 
may feel you're deducting for, 
say, a mother-in-law who isn't 
living with you and isn’t de- 
pendent on you for support. If 
youre in the 50 per cent tax 
bracket, this little error costs the 
the Government $300. That’s rea- 
son enough to audit the return. 

You used “even dollar” figures 
in listing business expenses. For 
example, your return may read: 
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recommended daily use of 


Extar 


and simplify prophylaxis at the chair! 
« Removes salivary 
tartar without 
affecting enamel 


+ Brightens teeth by 
removing stain 


« Preventstartar for- 
mation 
« Reduceschairtime 


Available at better pharmacies. 
Also available: EXTAR D.C. for 
effective denture cleaning. 





Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Please send material checked below: 


EXTAR EXTAR D.C. 
0 Professional 0 Professional 
‘ samples samples 
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water charges, $100; heat and 
fuel, $400; insurance, $200; in- 
terest cost, $300. 


Suspicious Items 


Your charitable contributions 
may work out to such neatly 
rounded numbers, but other de- 
ductions aren't likely to. The tax 
examiner knows immediately 
that you've estimated your costs 
and aren't keeping detailed rec- 
ords. Maybe you have no records 
at all. Rounded figures are one of 
the most suspicious items that 
can appear in a tax return. 

You may be in for an audit 
because of your personal expend- 
itures. The Treasury men are 
flexible and mobile in their meth- 
ods, and a District Office may 
decide to run a check on all tax- 
payers who had enough money 
to buy an expensive consumer 
item. One year they might look 
into everyone who bought a 
cabin cruiser; the following year 
it might be all Rolls-Royce pur- 
chasers. And when a tax man 
checks the return of a furrier, as 
a matter of routine he'll crossfile 
the names and addresses of 
people who bought expensive 


coats. Obviously, it looks a bit 
strange if a man buys his wife a 
$10,000 mink coat on a reported 
income of $8,000 a year. 

The entire profession, in your 
area, may have been selected for 
special attention, The Internal 
Revenue Service makes a regular 
practice of selecting a town or 
county and concentrating on tax- 
payers in some job category in 
that area. It could be all cab 
drivers, all engineers, or all 
dentists. If the latter, you're 
likely to see some familiar faces 
at the tax office. 


Watch Interest Expense 


Your interest expense on in- 
stallment purchases may be un- 
usually high, leading the exam- 
iner to wonder how much you 
must have bought on the cuff. 
If he comes up with a figure like 
$10,000 worth of merchandise, 
he'll think you computed the 
interest incorrectly. 

Other items in your return 
can be checked the same way. 
One dentist listed $185 on his 
return for state gasoline taxes. 
Assuming he averages twenty 
miles to a gallon, he'd have to 
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drive around the world three 
times to warrant that deduction. 

While one small question like 
that probably won't lead to an 
audit, it does weigh against 
you. A number of such items 
could result in your tax return 
being checked. 

You've claimed a large casu- 
alty deduction for your prop- 
erty. There are two aspects of 
this question that you may not 
be aware of. First, if a serious 
storm has really hit your area, 
many of your neighbors should 
be claiming the same deduction. 
That is why one Eastern dentist 
lost his deduction for windstorm 
damage to his trees a few years 
ago. Not another shrub in his 
town was so much as ruffled by 
the breeze. 


Photograph the Damage 

Second, every return claiming 
over a certain set figure for storm 
loss will automatically be aud- 
ited. The precise figure is de- 
termined by individual tax of- 
fices, and differs from area to 
area. 

Big casualty deductions are 
checked for good reason. A 








For denture patients 
troubled with tartar 
(0) ae) 0 (0) Gan 
recommend nightly use of 





and eliminate many complaints! 


When dentures are odor-free 
and sparkling clean, patients 
often forget about complaints 
they would otherwise report to 
the dentist. EXTAR D.C. keeps 
dentures pleasant to wear... 
by removing tartar itself and 
odor-producing food particles 
embedded in it. Not a bleaching 
agent or an abrasive, EXTAR 
D.C. is unlike any other denture 
cleaner, Can’t scratch, can’t 
blemish. 

Also available: EXTAR for re- 
moving tartar and stain from 
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storm causing legitimate losses 
is often seized upon as an op- 
portunity to replace worn por- 
tions of a home or to get rid of 
trees affected by disease. So be 
prepared to back up your big 
casualty deductions with records, 
photographs, appraisal  state- 
ments, and repair bills. 

You've claimed big profes- 
sional deductions under the 
heading, “Miscellaneous.” Nat- 
urally, you can’t itemize every 
little office expense. The list 
would run to hundreds of items. 
But you should try to be as 
specific as possible, and you 
should try to keep your catch-all 
category, “miscellaneous,” or 
“other,” just as small as you can. 

A deduction of $100 or so 
under such a heading would 
probably be accepted without 
question. But one man I know 
of claimed $1,500 that way. It 
was a red flag that the agent 
could hardly miss. 

The same principle applies to 
your personal deduction for con- 
tributions. It’s all right to lump 
together the dollars that drip 
away in door-to-door solicita- 
tions, and claim a small deduc- 
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tion for it. But the big bulk of 
your charitable contributions 
should be itemized. 

If your office is in your home, 
you've charged off too big a 
fraction of your total home ex- 
penses. From his past experience, 
the examiner has a good idea of 
how much space a dental office 
usually occupies. And he can 
also make some informed guesses 
about the size of your home. 


Agent Carries Tape Measure 


Suppose, for example, your re- 
turn shows that you have five 
children and a mother-in-law 
living with you. You must have a 
rather large house. Can it be 
possible that your dental office 
occupies half of it? 

The T-man will want to find 
out. And when he visits your 
home, he'll carry a little device 
to help him—a tape measure. 

Your professional deductions 
are high in relation to your gross 
income. Once again, youre up 
against the experience tables in 
the hands of the tax men. If 
your business expenses run far 
higher than those of other den- 
tists in your community, you 


1961 


may have to prove them. 

As your income goes up, your 
professional expenses shouldn't 
necessarily rise in proportion. 
Rent tends to reach a point and 
stop, or slow down. The same 
secretary works harder, the same 
heat, light, and maintenance ex- 
penses apply. So the more you 
earn, the lower the expense ratio 
the examiner will expect to find. 


Listing Not Complete 


Of course, the above listing is 
not complete. The reasons why 
tax returns are audited is almost 
endless. But if your return is 
selected for audit, the chances 
are it is because of one of the 
above troublemakers. 

All of them create suspicion 


that something is wrong with 
your tax return, But for all of 
them, there can be a perfectly 
plausible explanation. 

It may be, for example, that 
you did buy $10,000 worth of 
merchandise on the installment 
plan. Or that yours was the only 
home damaged by a storm last 
year. Or that your office ex- 
penses are higher than those of 
any other dentist in town. 

If so, you should claim the 
deduction you're entitled to. 
Just be sure you have the proof 
at hand in case your return is 
audited. Better yet, if you jot 
down a few words of explana- 
tion right on your tax return, 
you may prevent the audit from 
ever happening. END 





Saat service 


It happened while I was a dental intern in a Navy hospital. 
As part of the training tour, I had to spend a month on 
anesthesiology service. I gave one patient a spinal for a 
medical operation, and the procedure went off unevent- 
fully. I dropped around the next morning to ask how he 
felt. “Just fine, Doc,” he said. “You can do anything to me, 
any time. The only thing that scares me is a dentist.” 

I didn’t have the heart to tell him.—Allen W. Schaffer, 


D.D.S., New York, N. Y. 
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LITTLE-KNOWN WAYS 


TO SAVE BIG 
TAX MONEY 


You've probably never heard of most of these tax-saving devices. 
Now an expert lets you in on them 


BY LEE GRAY 


W HEN’s the last time you 
read through the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code—all 1,000 
pages of it? Quite possibly, not 
a dentist in the country has 
pored through the whole book. 
Yet, buried deep in its pages, are 
many ways of saving taxes that 
you should be familiar with. 
The high-bracket taxpayers 
hire top legal talent to ferret out 
the tax deductions for them. In 
case you've ever wondered what 
sort of advice those experts give, 
let me give you some samples. 
Of course, the following list 
isn’t all-inclusive; I've deliber- 
ately left out the items that 
could apply to only a few peo- 
ple. But I do cover the finer 
points of tax strategy that are 
likely to save you some money— 


tax savers that arise because of 
your investments, your personal 
deductions, and your profession. 


Your Investments 


@ Reduce or completely avoid 
the taxes on your E Bond inter- 
est. You have a right to declare 
the interest year by year, or let 
it pile up and declare it all at 
once when you cash in the bond. 
If you expect your income to rise 
over the coming years, you'd do 
better to declare the interest as 
you go along. Better yet, think 
about turning some of the bonds 
over to your children and have 
them file returns declaring the 
interest. Since they have their 
own $600 exemptions, the inter- 
est will probably escape taxes al- 
together. 





The author is director of the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute. 





@ Avoid taxes on your utility 
stock dividends. A number of 
the largest public utility com- 
panies pay dividends which, for 
technical reasons, are partially 
or completely exempt from taxes. 
If you own a utility stock, check 
the company’s annual report be- 
fore you declare the dividends on 
your tax return. 

@ Get a double tax break on 
your dividends. The law allows 
you to exclude $50 of dividends 
a year. But if your wife also re- 
ceives $50 in dividends, the two 
of you together can exclude 
$100. So switch stock yielding at 
least $50 a year to your wife. Or, 
put stock yielding $100 a year in 
your joint names. 

@ Avoid taxes completely on 
some of your mutual fund dis- 
tributions, cut the tax in half on 
some of the rest. Part of the 
money mutual funds distribute 
is ordinary income (taxable in 
full), part is capital gain divi- 
dends (taxable at the low capi- 
tal gain rates), and part may be 
a return of your own money (not 
taxable at all). So check care- 
fully before you declare your 


mutual fund dividends. The 


fund’s annual report should tell 
you what per cent of each pay- 
ment is tax free and what is cap- 
ital gains. 

@ If you're selling personal 
property or real estate for a prof- 
it, spread the tax over a number 
of years. You do it by taking 
payment for the property in in- 
stallments. Besides delaying the 
tax, you'll usually pay a smaller 
total amount. You can use the in- 
stallment sale device if you sell 
personal property for more than 
$1,000, or real estate for any 
price. The only catch: you can't 
receive more than 30 per cent 
of the price in the year you sell. 

@ Protect your deduction if 
you sell a stock at a loss. Under 
the law, if you buy substantially 
the same security thirty days be- 
fore or after the sale, the loss is 
disallowed. It’s also disallowed 
if you sell to a close relative, 
such as your wife or child. 

@ Use the dividends you earn- 
ed on foreign stocks to cut your 
U. S. taxes. Most foreign coun- 
tries tax the dividends hefore 
you even receive them, But you 
can claim a tax credit, dollar for 
dollar, on those foreign taxes. 
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LITTLE-KNOWN WAYS TO SAVE TAX MONEY 


File Form 1116 with your tax re- 
turn. 

@ Switch high-taxed dividends 
to low-taxed capital gains. All 
you do is sell the stock when the 
dividend has been declared but 
is not yet payable. The selling 
price reflects the anticipated div- 
idend, and goes to increase your 
capital gain on the deal. If you 
wait and sell after the dividend 
is paid, you'll get about the same 
total amount. But the dividend 
will be taxed in full as ordinary 
income. 

@ Escape taxes on profits you 
make when your property is 
condemned for a public use. You 
invest the condemnation award 
in other real estate within a year. 
If you can’t get a replacement 
within that time, ask your local 
I.R.S. office for an extension. 

@ Don't report stock dividends 
or stock rights as taxable income. 
Generally, you don’t have to pay 
a tax on this kind of dividend un- 
less you had the choice to take 
cash instead. 

@ Lose money last year selling 
a stamp collection, antiques, rare 
coins, and the like? Normally 
such losses can’t be claimed be- 


cause they're personal. But if 
you can show that you bought 
objects like those in the expecta- 
tion of making a profit, you can 
deduct the loss as a business ex- 
pense. 


@ Deduct the expenses you 
incur to produce outside income. 
For example, you can claim the 
cost of investment counsel fees, 
investment publications, and the 
safe deposit box holding your 
securities. If you have to take 
any trips to check on your in- 
vestments, you can claim the cost 
of that, also. 


Your Personal Deductions 


@ Take advantage of the new 
deductions permitted by the law. 
Among the ones allowed for the 
first time this year: a more liberal 
deduction for the medical bills 
you pay on behalf of your de- 
pendent parents, a new medical 
expense deduction for expenses 
incurred before a child is adopt- 
ed, and new casualty deductions 
for losses caused by sonic boom 
and vandalism. 

© Watch out for the joint re- 
turn trap. Usually a married cou- 
ple will save money by filing 
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jointly—but not always. If you 
and your wife each have a sepa- 
rate income and (1) you both 
had some capital losses last year, 
or (2) you both had big medical 
bills, you may do better by filing 
separately. It’s one of those 
quirks of the law. Figure your 
taxes out both ways, and pick the 
kind of return that saves you the 
most. 


@ Delay the taxes on your ma- 
turing endowment policy. If you 
elect within sixty days after the 
policy matures to use the cash 
value to buy an annuity, you pay 
no current tax on the policy. A 
fraction of your annuity pay- 
ments will be taxed when and as 
you receive them, but by then 
you'll be in a lower tax bracket. 
If you take the money out in 
cash, you'll be hit with a big tax 
on your policy profits—the dif- 
ference between the cash value 
and the total premiums you 
paid. 

@ Deduct medical expenses 
you paid for your dependents, 
even if you can't claim them as 
exemptions. All you have to 
show is that you actually paid 
the bill, and that you contrib- 
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PROFITABLE SPARE TIME 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR DOCTORS! 


‘Own your own Licensed 
unattended coin-operated 


Westinghouse 
® 


we will finance for you! 


Q What are the advantages of owning a 
Westinghouse Laundromat laundry store? 
A You are investing in one of the fastest grow- 
ing industries in the country. ..can enjoy a 
substantial second income and financial secu- 
rity. Because all equipment is coin-metered, cus- 
tomers do-it-themselves and no attendants are 
necessary. You have no labor problems or 
inventories. Many stores operate 24 hours oa 
day, 7 days a week... bringing you profits 
while you sleep! 

Q How much time must be devoted to success- 
fully operate a laundry store? 

A This is a spare time business...0 few 
hours each week is ample. Daily service can be 
contracted out to an independent Authorized 
ALD Serviceman. Laundry stores are ideal for 
absentee ownership by professional men. 

Q Do you need experience? 

A NO! ALD has planned over 10,000 profitable 
stores, successfully owned by doctors, lawyers, 
teachers and businessmen, Our complete pro- 
gram includes assistance in locating, store 
planning, training and promotion. Our staff of 
over 500 field experts gives you continuing help 
and advice on installation, advertising and 
management. 

Q What about tax deductions? 

A Accelerated depreciation schedules permit 
rapid accrual of equity... offer attractive 
tax deductions and sales for capital gains. Here 
is a business tailor-made for the doctor. 

Pride yourself on good business sense? 
Compare the profit potential, leadership 
and consumer preference for the Licensed 
Westinghouse Laundromat store. 

*€ ©ALD, Inc. 1960 
. For information, wire, 


. call or write: 

: “ ALD, Inc. Dept. M 
7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 
OFFICES IN 49 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ALD CANADA, Ltd., 54 Advance Rd., Toronto 
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LITTLE-KNOWN WAYS TO SAVE TAX MONEY 


uted to more than half of the 
person’s support. So you can de- 
duct bills you pay for, say, a 
dependent mother who can't 
qualify as your exemption be- 
cause she earned more than $600 
on her own. 

@ Turn your volunteer chari- 
table work into tax savings. You 
can't deduct for the value of 
your services, but you can claim 
your travel, entertainment, and 
other expenses on behalf of the 
charity. 

@ Squeeze the biggest tax 
break possible out of your char- 
itable contributions. Give appre- 
ciated stock instead of cash. You 
get a tax deduction for the full 


market value, but you never 
have to pay a tax on your capital 
gain. 

@ Keep records of all perma- 
nent improvements in your 
home. Those improvements, add- 
ed to the original cost of the 
house, will cut the tax you may 
have to pay when you eventual- 
ly sell. Unless you have records, 
the Treasury can disallow the 
cost of those improvements. 

@ Look around your home for 
some extra possible medical de- 
ductions. Any equipment you in- 
stalled for the health of your 
family can be claimed, as long 
as it doesn’t increase the value 
of your home. For example, you 
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Buf Steal 


“Take me to your orthodontist.” 


can claim a room air conditioner 
bought to aid an asthma victim, 
or a stair elevator bought to aid 
a heart patient. 

@ Don’t lose out on your bad 
debt deductions. You must claim 
them in the year they became 
worthless because, say, the debt- 
or went bankrupt or disap- 
peared. Unless you claim the loss 
promptly, you lose the deduc- 
tion, 


Your Profession 

@ If you sell your office-resi- 
dence at a loss, deduct for the 
fraction of the loss attributable 
to your practice. Of course, you 
can't claim a deduction for the 
home part. That’s a personal 
loss. But if your office occupies, 
say, one-third of the house, you 
can claim one-third of the loss 
as a professional expense. 

@ Cash in on a tax refund if 
you incurred a net loss in your 
practice last year. It could hap- 
pen if, say, your office was 
wrecked by one of last year’s 
big windstorms and _ the loss 
wasn't covered by insurance, If 
the total loss exceeds your 1960 
income, you can deduct the ex- 


cess from your 1957, 1958 and 
1959 returns. Casualty damage 
to your residence, car, or other 
personal property is treated the 
same way. 

@ Don't pay taxes on room 
and board, if you work for an 
institution that supplies it. The 
value of room and board is tax 
free, if it’s given to you for the 
employer’s convenience. 

@ Take advantage of a tax- 
sheltered annuity if you work 
for a tax-exempt organization, 
such as a hospital, public insti- 
tution, or dental school. The or- 
ganization can buy an annuity 
for you, as part of your compen- 
sation, yet you won't have to pay 
any current tax on the premiums. 
You will pay taxes when you 
start to receive annuity pay- 
ments, but by then you're likely 
to be in a much lower income 
tax bracket. 

@ Deduct for the money you 
paid a baby-sitter or nurse to 
care for your young or disabled 
child last year. You're entitled 
to the deduction if you're di- 
vorced or a widower. But the 
most you can claim is $600 a 
year. END 
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HOW TO FILL OUT YOUR 
1960 INCOME TAX RETURN 


What should your return look like? 
Here’s a model to guide yourself by 
BY SYDNEY PRERAU 


OUR income tax return is 

unique. It’s a financial por- 
trait of you, alone, and nothing 
else exactly like it exists. 

Still, you face many of the 
same tax questions as your fellow 
practitioners. And your return 
will have a “family resemblance” 
to those of other dentists. Take 
for example, the return of an 
imaginary dentist I've dubbed 
Richard Chambers. 

Dr. Chambers practices in a 
suburban community outside of 
New York City. He’s married and 
has two children, a son, John, 
and a daughter, Carol. They both 
go to high school, but they 
earned: some money in summer 
jobs last year. The doctor's wife, 
Joan, also did some work last 
year, as a substitute teacher for 


the local school system. Joan’s 
mother, Mrs. Sands, lives with 
the Chambers and is dependent 
on them for support. 

Dr. Chambers practices in a 
four-room suite, which he rents. 
During the year 1960, he netted 
$14,185 on a gross of $25,200. He 
also received several hundred 
dollars in dividends on his stock 
investments, some capital gain on 
a security he sold, and interest 
from his savings account. 

In the following pages, you'll 
see how Dr. Chambers filled out 
his tax return, how he handled all 
his personal and professional de- 
ductions, his exemptions, and his 
outside sources of income—in the 
way best calculated to satisfy the 
Internal Revenue Service. If you 
glance through his return, you’re 
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sure to spot some ideas that will 
help you with your own. 


Here’s What You'll Need 


Before you tackle the job, as- 
semble all your records of income 


- and expenses. Don’t rely on 


memory or guesswork. You'll 
need: 

Your professional records. 
These should be records of your 
collections and expenses for rent, 
wages, supplies, utilities, and in- 
vestments in equipment (to fig- 
ure the depreciation deduction ). 

Bank passbooks, dividend re- 
port letters, brokers’ statements. 
From these you'll find the exact 
amount of your interest, divi- 
dend, and other investment in- 
come. 

Checkbook, canceled checks, 
paid bills, and other records of 
paid deductible expenses. Here 
is the great source of personal 
deductions that will cut your tax. 
Keep your records with the du- 
plicate copy of your 1960 tax re- 
turn. ; 


Tax Forms 


Here are the tax returns and 
schedules you'll have to have: 


Form 1040, to record your in- 
come, expenses and to compute 
your tax liability. 

Schedule C, to record your 
professional income and Social 
Security tax. 

Schedule D, to record your 
sales of securities and other prop- 


erty. 
Other Schedules 


Other schedules that you may 
need: 

Form 1116, to compute your 
tax credit if you have foreign in- 
come, for example, from Cana- 
dian dividends. 

Form 2106, to support your de- 
duction of educational expenses. 

Form 2119, if you had any 
profit on the sale of a personal 
residence. 

Form 2120, the multiple sup- 


port agreement, which you'll 


need if you join with others in 
supporting a dependent. 

Form 2210, showing that an 
underpayment of estimated taxes 
is not subject to penalties. 

Form 2948, if you’re deduct- 
ing for medical expenses incur- 
red by taxpayers who are 65 
years of age or older. 
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HOW TO FILL OUT YOUR RETURN 
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Even though John and Carol each earned more than $600 

last year, Dr. Chambers is still permitted to claim them as 
exemptions. They both attend school and were dependent on the 
doctor for more than half of their support. The two children must 
file their own tax returns, but they can claim themselves a second 
time as exemptions. 


Dr. Chambers enters here the exemption for his mother-in- 
law. On page 2 of the return, he fills in the details. 


Dr. and Mrs. Chambers are filing jointly, so Mrs. Chambers 
enters her income here. The Chambers will save quite a bit 
of money by filing together. 


The law permits you to round off figures to the nearest dol- 

lar amount. Dr. Chambers takes advantage of that little 
simplification. But if he rounds off any numbers, he must do so 
with all. 


5 Dr. Chambers’ estimated tax payments and the taxes with- 
held from Mrs. Chambers’ salary hit their final tax liability 
almost on the nose. So they needn't fear penalties for underestimat- _ 
ting. But if they’d paid less than 70 per cent of the final tax, the 
doctor would have to file Form 2210 to show why he shouldn't be 
penalized. 
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HOW TO FILL OUT YOUR RETURN 
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obove, is $5,000 of more, enter the smaller of 10 percent of lire 1 or $1,000 ($500 ifa mamied person 
filing c seporcie retum)..+..s+sssesceeeesecesseceeee coccccececs ovecrcccccovcecoscccooces 3..211:00 
2 Bae Ge fon i RES OD ARE — er onobentes SARE ARE 
4. Muitiply number of exemptions cla’ on line 4, page 1..secsececeees ese i 
See sebesebesceoeee meni dinanes te eeeeeder |_LL, 850 00 
Semen ens Sromanimmstennne Stren Desom] 5 sales 
Tox 




















rm) we cs 
Enter here and on line 1 1, the amount shown on line 6 iio nen haechen tent ...1$ 2, 681/00 





a0-—-10—-70185-2 PO 
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Here Dr. Chambers explains the exemption for his mother- 
in-law. He’s allowed to claim her since he furnished more 
than half her support and she had an income of less than $600. 


Dr. Chambers itemizes his major charitable contributions. 
He includes a figure of $25 under “miscellaneous” for all the 
little $1 and $2 donations they made throughout the year. 


# Dr. Chambers paid medical bills totaling $520 last year, but 
he can’t deduct any of it. He’s only allowed to claim the 
amount in excess of 3 per cent of his adjusted gross income, in his 
case, $541.83 (0.3 x $18,061). If the doctor’s mother-in-law were 
over 65, he could deduct the medical bills he paid for her without 
first subtracting that 3 per cent. 


9 The doctor’s deductions run much higher than the $1,000 
limit allowed on the standard deduction. So naturally he 
itemizes. 


1 Dr. Chambers didn’t earn any money on foreign investments 
last year. But if he’d gotten dividends from, say, a Canadian 
or European stock, he'd apply here for a tax refund. 
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HOW TO FILL OUT YOUR RETURN 





Form 1040-1960 Page 3 

IF INCOME WAS ALL FROM SALARIES AND WAGES, TEAR OFF THIS PAGE AND FILE ONLY PAGES 1 AND 2 

Schedule A—INCOME FROM DIVIDENDS (iocome trom Savi ings (Buildi ng) aod loan Assoc jations and Credit Unions should be enter ed as interest in iL) Schedule 8) 
1, Name of qualifying corporation declaring dividend (See instructions, page 11): F Amesat 

Cindicate by (1), CW), (I) whether stock is held by husband, wite, oF joitty) —_ i 

; e Electronics. (fi) 200,00 
Intral Mutual ] Fund, Inc. _ (HD) oak or 


Steel Corp. _(W). SN 1 tr 0 


eee, 
EOF BAS Le BGR RE ea De 7 $...800..00.. 


3, Exclusion of $50 (if both husband ond wife sseaived d d adele each is entitled to exclude 

not more than $50 of his (her) own dividends) . . fae 100.00 __| 
4. Excess, if any, of line 2 over line 3. Enter here onl on line 1, Schedule We ee aR vy 
5. Name of nonqualifying corporation declaring dividend 
































6. Enter total of lines 4.and 5... ; $...500__ 100 
Schedule B.—INCOME FROM INTEREST (This includes interest credited to your account) 








Name of payer Amount Name of payer A 





State Savings Bank __.|$_200. 00 
- I 


124 


pa D Summary—GAINS AND LOSSES FROM SALES OR EXCHANGES OF PROPERTY oi 
. From sale or exchange of capital assets (from separate Schedule D) ~ 

. From sale or exchange of property other than capital assets (from separate Schedule D) 

Schedule E—I E—INCOME FROM PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES (See instructions, page 12) 


w 
































1. Investment in contract......... : ESRD 1 4 " Aonauas received this is year a |S 

2. Expected retum............. $—_______| 5. Amount excludable (line 4 multiplied 

3. Percentage of income to be ancided | Pe RRS ae | 
(line 1 divided by line 2) %_| 6. Taxable portion (excess of lin 











Part 11.—Where your employer ha: contributed atl or part of the « cout and your contribution will bo recovered tan-trve with 
1 your cost was fulty recovered i im prior years, enter the total a ve @ 5 omitting hoes Ith 





ough 4 
1. Cost of annuity (amounts you paid). . $ ‘; canal received this ye Wiadéent $ 
2. Cost received tax-free in past years 


3. Remainder of cost (line 1 less line 2).'$ 5. Taxable portion (excess, if any, of line 4 over line 3) 
Schedule 6.—I G.—INCOME FROM RENTS AND ROYALTIES 








E. Kind and location of property | 2 Amount of rent 
(identity whethe: rent of royait A | o yalty 


SSE ES LT "IT | “ESA “EE 








w 
































2. Net income (or loss) from rents tind royalties (column 9 less sum of columns 3, 4, and 5 = ) ee ae 
Schedule H.—OTHER INCOME OR LOSSES _ 


1. Partnerships (name, address, and nature of eleaeratert Galthsccsiniaiiaeineaiiitasiiaiailiniiiai aa 4 | 


CR eves atnscstesseevoensss \$ $ $ $ 











2. Estes or wats (cme ond odcken).. a eee 
3._ Other sources (state nature)... 











Total income (or loss) from above sources (Enter here and on line 10, page 1) $ 1.876 ‘00 
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‘Form 1040—1960 Page 4 
Schedule EXPLANATION OF DEDUCTION IN SCHEDULE G 


aterial of allowed | § @ 
ba <> ‘ead other 2 Oate acquired ia prot 





Additional first year depreciation (Attach statement): ..cccsssesceccsveccceees ceccccees eecdeccesccese ° 





Schedule J.—DIVIDENDS RECEIVED CREDIT (See Instructions, page 1» 


1. Amount of dividends on line 4, Schedule A.....cccescecccsecvesccsces Soccesecnconececséocesee ¢__.500__| 
2. Tentative credit (4 percent of line 1) WITTITITITI TTT ttt il a ee 
LIMITATION ON CREDIT e 2 681 


3. Tax shown on line 12, page 1, plus amount, if any, shown on line 8(b), page 2..cecccsccsseseverecees 
4. 4 percent of foxable income.....ssssecscecesevereccccscescveecees e 
Taxable | (a) If tax is computed on page 2, the amount shown on line 5, page 2. 
(b) If Tax Table is used, ho, geet deen on Teo 11, pees 1, bon 1 punee Gant ont less the 
deduction claimed 








Bis BB 























for exemptions ($600 multiplied line 4, page 1). 
5. Dividends received credit, Enter here and on line 13{a), page 1, the smallest of the amounts on line 2, 
De Miles ossios 00 0s~s ccnp vandasenpa ence insi ian eat cddadais tah aha tas iecad $ 20/00 
Schedule K.—RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT (See Instructions, page 14) 
Tent LSS ee 
pl rye mee mo If joint return, use column A for wife and column B for husbond—»> A 
Did yo 





Here’s where the doctor declares the dividends on his stock 

investments. Since he and his wife each got at least $50 
worth of dividends, together they can exclude a total of $100 from 
income, 


¥ This is the place to list your savings bank interest. Dr. 

Chambers also owns some E bonds, but he has the right to 
delay declaring the interest until he cashes in the bonds. The Treas- 
ury is making a special effort this year to collect all taxes due on 
interest and dividend income. 


1 3 On Schedule J, Dr. Chambers can claim the 4 per cent divi- 
dend credit. The amount is deducted from his final tax bill 
on page 1, 
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HOW TO FILL OUT YOUR RETURN 











COMPUTATION OF son SECURITY ee TAX 
(See Instructions—Page 
ob bone nach enc Na Ne Se RN NE , do not fill in this page. 


th one business, combine profits (or losses) from all of your businesses on this page. 
D> Each self-employed person must file a separate schedule. See instructions, page 4, for joint returns and partnerships. 


NAME OF SELF-EMPLOYED PERSON (a8 shown on socio! security card). 


——Richard Chambers 




































































eh ennriaenleatccninncnmmeneed a ky 
2B. Aid oat pot (rmbt ro et ams banas property shown nn 
28, Total (or difference) .......ssssssscseeseeeeeeees jangiabiamewe viasiaeaeey jiadoeetecnslionesesenttt s_.14,185_|_00 
21. Net income (or loss) from excluded services or sources included on fine 26 (See “Exclusions,” page 4)..... 
Specify excluded services or sources 
28. Net earnings (or loss) from salf-employment— 
(a) From business (line 26 less any amount on line 27)....+0++ s aplliiatabed hetnieGhiitihaaiece sossseeeees|S—24.185_|00 
(e) From service as a minister, member of a religious order, or a Christian Science practitioner ..... wea 
Enter only if you have filed or are filing Form 2031 (See instructions, page 4). 
60 Boom feeatng sepected cn Ben 32 (or ne 13 Uf opticn une, separate Schedule F (Form 1040)..... eceve 
(@) From service with a foreign g or international organization. .......secccesssescececsescoes 
28. Total net earnings (or loss) from self-employment reported on line 28. Enter here and on line 6 below...../8. 14, 185 00 
(If line 29 is under $400, you are not subject to self-employment tax. Do not fill in rest of page.) 
38. Tho largest amount of combined wogesand if L bject to social 
tesco te inca eeee traces craacdeiceatiets oe.-18 4,800 | 00 
31. Total wages, covered by social! security, sis da 
te eee. ages” box on F; 2) Enter here - 0 00 
IRIN ED 5 cuciavorcensoaddpncenecetnsnnassonbbanson s_ 4, 800! 00 
33. Self-employment income—line 29 or 32, waahens anit. peesaneetee Babee ciccccnces s__4, 800 |.00_ 
34. Self-employment tax—If line 33 is $4,800, ent pe ultiply the amount %%. 
tet ils aanmunt tenes oma an Sine 1S poms iy Form 1] in welite Re = errant some Site ees a 216 {00 








Important.—The amounts reported on the form below are for your social security account. This account is used in 
figuring any benefits, based on your earnings, payable to you, your dependents, and your survivors, Fill in each 
item accurately and co: etely. but do not detach. 





SCHEDULE SE 1040 U. S. REPORT OF SELF-EMPLOYMENT INCOME 
iatareal Ravomes service For Crediting to Your Social Security Account 1960 





Indicate year covered by tus return oven though neome wos recived eal in prt. year): PLEASE DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 
1. 05 Calender oor 1900" cl Siwesthpeteane. 1960, ending 
If tess than 12 months, was short year due to (a) eins canbe 
or (c) Lj Other. 
g, BOSDESS ACTIVITIES SUBIBCT 10 SELF-EMPLOTMENT TAX (Grocery Store, Restaurani, ota) 
Dentistry 
BUSINESS ADDRESS (Number and Street, City or Post Oitice, Postal Zone Number, State) 


= reet, Harrison, N, Y. 









































SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNT NUMBER ENTER TOTAL EARN 
oS Siw oon cmoe aD 0X1 Xl | 71X2 mas mao 
PRINT OR TYPZ NAME OF SELF-EMPLOYED PERSON AS SHOWN ON SOCIAL SECURITY CARD | 6. PLOMMENT SHOWN 14,185 {00 
. mber ore 
g,| PRINT O8 TIPE HOME ADDRESS Ojumber ond Street or Baral Route) ee 
6] Rockland Road LINE 31 ABOVE...... 0 
(City or Post Office, Postal Zone Number, State) ENTER AMOUNT 
Harrison, N.Y. et __, Peterreel s 4,8000 
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eel 


| Attach this schedule to your Income Tax Return, Form 1 


| s. _ntral Mutual Fun 








ternal Revenue Service 


> S. Treasury Department—In‘ 
scHEDULE > | INS AND LOSSES FROM SALES OR EXCHANGES or property} 1960 

















Name and Address as shown on page 1 of Form 1040 
(@ CAPITAL ASSETS 

Short-Term Capital Gains and Losses—Assets Held Not More Than 

© Depreciation | f{. Cost or 


allowed (or basis and 
&. Kind of property (if necessary, attach state- | b. Date acquired | ¢ Datesold [d Grossssles price) allowable) since | subsequent 


— 





Months 








Hils| 
' 












































plus column @ 

‘set of dassiove ats ot Sows teow) | ‘mrday, ve) | Gee, dary) | Coomec pia) | “acquaiton ot” | proven cf mat] Expemwectie) fie es aas f 
AOA ado 

. $. 

2. Enter your share of net short-term gain (or loss) from partnerships and fiduciaries. .....+.,++++ 

3. Enter unused capital loss carryover from 5 preceding taxable years (Attach staterent).........+++++++ 

4. Net short-term gain (or loss) from lines 1, 2, and 3........+ssceccereserecscenscesstsesssecsccesaseesseveesceces $ 





-Term Capital Gains and Losses—Assets Held More Than 6 Months 











s 
ital gain Div 400, 00 400,00 
100 sh, Oil Corp. 276/59| 8/9/60 8.200, Daal ff 6,200.00 48 1, 952, 00 
wt 


















































6. Enter the full amount of your share of net long-term gain (or loss) from partnerships and fiduciaries.......++++essess EEE 
7. Net long-term gain (or loss) from lines 5 and 6......+2+--2++:+sesseeeeeesesesssseesesesteeesesesesesesesee: $2, 353,00 
8. Combine the amounts shown on lines 4 and 7, and enter the net goin (or loss) here.....-cscecseesecseeeeceseoes $4,592, UY 
9. If line 8 shows a GAIN—Enter 50 percent of line 7 or 50 percent of line 8, whichever is smaller. (Enter zero if 

there is a loss or no entry on line 7)......cccccecccceecsccccestecececcensessesteasseeesenseresesseneowess! |b 176,00. 
10. Deduct line 9 from line 8. Enter balance here and on line 1, Schedule D Summary on page 3 of Form 1040....... s_LJ176.00. 
11. If line 8 shows a LOSS—Enter here and on line 1, Schedule D Summary, Form 1040, the smallest of the following: 

(c) the amount on line 8; (b) taxable income computed without regard to copital gains and losses and the deduction 

ies Seeiaieaes GORI 8. 00 ones cnn pend nahn as en aeeninn dian naeeeeennnseedieentah mseanaiaad $ 
grat] la OF ALTERNATIVE TAX.—Use only if net long-term capital gain exceeds the net short-term capital loss, or if there 


net long-term te es ho gain only, and you are filing (a) a oo return with joule income exceeding $18,000, or (b) a joint return, 
poppe Cae wile, with taxable income exceeding $36,000, or (c) as a head of household with taxable income exceoding 


$24,000, ‘le 
—<_o —7" —— 




















1 On Schedule D, above, Dr. Chambers lists his capital gains 
for the year. Because he held his Oil Corporation stock for 
| more than six months, his gain is long-term, taxed at half his ordi- 
nary rate. A part of his mutual fund dividends is also long-term 

gain, and gets the same special tax treatment, 
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HOW TO FILL OUT YOUR RETURN 








(romm io) | PROFIT (OR LOSS) FROM BUSINESS OR PROFESSION 1960 


U. S. Treasury Department 

Internal Revenue Service (Compute Social Security Self-Employment Tax on Page 3) 
Ri, Quince ene end leocinn Io Richard Chambers, 87 Crown Street, Harrison, N.Y. 
C. Eemplorer's  wumbe 12-X1780X) _ 


(Principal product or service) 























1, Total receipts $25,200. 00. ess all 
2. Inventory at beginning of year 
3. Merchandise purchased $___________._., less any items withdrawn 

from business for personal use $_. mune 6000000008) eee 
4 Cost of labor (do not include sala: ececcccees 5: sancieeaeetmaecmenammiemsnateatel 
GB. Material and supplies. ........sccscccevecccscccccces S oeue Sa 
6. Other costs (explain in Schedule C-2)............++ eeeveceesssccece eee 
%. ‘Total of lines 2 through 6 
8. Inventory at end of your 


ances, rebates, and returns $_.. _-—---- | Semone 25,200  /00 





















18. Gross protit (ine 1 lee line 9) ‘ Sos [Sd 200 j00 
OTHER BUSINESS DEDUCTIONS ooo 
11, Salaries and wages not included on line 4 (exc ny paid to yoursell) .... 
12. Rent on business property 
13. Interest on business indebtedness 
14. Taxes on business and business pr Rscese 
15. Losses of business property (attach slateenenl) 

































































16. Bod debts arising from sales or services.........++ eoe — 

42. Depreciation (explain in Schedule C-1)......... | 350. 00 

18. Repairs (explain in Schedule O-2) ..........2..2ceeececesecsecereeeeecs 200.00 

19. Depletion of mines, oil and gas wells, timber, etc. (attach schedule)........ 

20. A SR CRITE, «oc a cccncccccscsccccocenosecnnce 

21. Other business expenses (explain in Schedule C-2). _4, 750, 00 

22. Total of lines 11 through 21 11,015 _|00 

23. Net profit (or loss) (line 10 less lir i $ 14. 185 loo 
: Schedule C- 4. EXPLANATION OF FoR CLAIMED ON LINE 17 

i a rd a Be 

Office furniture [T7175 ly _1, 500, 00, 600, 00 | str. line ; 10% —lg__150.00 











| 
12, 000. 00._4,800. | str.line | 10% 1, 200. 00 
| 





_ unit. moforized chair ae 

—x-ray.lab equipment ios 
|. 

irst year depreciation (attach staiement)...................-...-- 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT INFORMATION 

















Additiona 















Salaries and \Woges 


Owner....seccccsccsveseces $ XKOOOKKKKAK 
1 S$. 
2. 
3. 
4 
5. 























| c 





3e coun! ce pl 
ess nm $10,000. arte page 2, for delinition 
of “expense account” 














Did you claim a deduction for expenses connected with: (If answer to any question is “YES,” check applicable bores within that question.) 
BD. A huntin fishing 0 YES W&. The leasing, renting, or ownership of a hotel room or ( YES 
ot co. GNO suite (, cpartm | or other dwelling 0 whichwes [] NO 
or other similar fa the used by you, your customers, employees, or members 
ss. 
s of 









operation of the facility was y of their families? (Other than use by yourself or 
Vacations for ownc: or ex me: 0 YES employees while in business travel status.) 

their families? (Other than candien poy vauted en (JNO @. The attendance of members of your family or yourem- [) YES 
Form W-2) ployees’ families at conventions or business meetings? [) Ni 
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Schedule C-2. EXPLANATION OF LINES 6, 18, AND 21 
“Tine No. Explanation ‘Amount Line No, 


































































tiplaraton Amouat 
SS eet Repair_of dental unit 200,00 21 License fee $ 5,00 
Zl Utilities ~ 10, 00. essional dues.__|_ 50,00 
21 |Liability insurance 350, 00 i eh 
-2i—Eleaning 520,00 350, 00 
“KGen'l. and lab. supplies.2,500, 00 “5 750.00 
a ieee \Periodicals_..__.__- 25.00 
21. Stationery. and. postage 200,00 
el jLaundry nc ananediindiiat ii 75.00. 
21 (Telephone _ phe. PH 275. 00 OE rs a0 
INSTRUCTIONS 















ced a profession, you must fill yubsequently collected, be returned as income for the year in 
le and — the net pr rolit for which o ted. 
had m 








iation and Obsol —You may deduct 
a reasonable allowance for exhaustion, wear and tear, and obso- 
lescence of property - in the trade or business. For additional 
information regarding depreciation, se TT on new proper 

acquired or constructed r December 31, 1953, and addition 
first year depreciation, see depreciation ane in the instruct 
See page 4 for Form 1040. If a deduction is claimed on account of depre 
jot use home tion, fill in Schedule C-1. In case obsolescence is included, s' 
conducted 

‘s. 




























re 
id be reo conciled with those accounts 


Yan may deduct the cost of incidental 
g labor, suppl ies, and other items, which do not 
y prolong the life of the property. 
res for new bui idings eae, and equipment, or for 
ut improvements or betterments which increase the value 
perty are chargeable to capital accounts. Expenditures 
for restoring or se charges property are not deductible, since such 
nd income from stocks held by you in the expenditures a: ble to capital re or to depreciation 
Tying on your tradeor business, such dividends reserve di is charged on your beoks. 
ed or ye with your dividends from stocks regu- Line i -Depistion ‘of Mines, Oil and Gas Wells, Timber, 
n g your dividend Ete.—If a deduction is claimed on ) eamonyh of Shaker onl va ge re 
from your District Director Form M (mines ae- 
‘orm O (oil and gas), or Form T (tim: fi with 
complete valuation data Leet been filed with question- 
s years, then file with your return information 
ig depletion schedule up to date. 
rtization.—lf you elect the deduction with respect 
he cunortacilon of the adjusted basis of (a) an a r 
with respect to which the Government h 
) a grain storage fagi) 































es; = tb) cost of ax s 
its to gross sales; (e 
nts collected. 





unts collected; aaa 


























GOODS SOLD 


On Schedule C, Dr. Chambers summarizes his professional 
income and expenses for the year. The doctor itemizes his 
expenses in some detail on Schedule C-2, above. 
1 6 In computing depreciation, you're allowed to lump together 
different assets of the same general type. Dr. Chambers does 
just that with his professional equipment and his office furniture. 


END 
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BY ALLAN J. PARKER, LL.M. 


HAT'S the best way to 


depreciate your profes- 
sional equipment? Most dentists 
I know stick slavishly to the 
straight-line method—deducting 
an equal share of the cost each 
year. It’s the simplest way and, 
once upon a time, was the only 
way the Internal Revenue Ser- 








MAKE THE 
MOST OF 
YOUR 
DEPRECIATION 
DEDUCTIONS 


The right formula 
for writing off your 
professional assets can 
save you a good bit of 
cash. Here’s how to 
decide what to use 


vice would accept without ques- 
tion. 

Not any longer. For the last 
several years, the law has al- 
lowed a couple of other deprecia- 
tion methods. And, depending on 
your personal situation, you 
might be better off using one of 
those alternatives. 





The author is a member of the New York Bar. 
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One dentist recently came to 
me with some questions about 
depreciation. He was an older 
man, about 60, and two years be- 
fore he had spent $1,000 for new 
office furniture. He wasn’t sure 
which depreciation method he 
should use, so he settled for 
straight line. Assuming the fur- 
niture would have a $50 salvage 
value, he claimed $95 for the first 


year, 


Other Method Better 


If he had used another method 
of depreciation, he could have 
claimed $360 that first year— 
saving himself about $80 in taxes. 
But when I saw him it was too 
late to do anything about it. Once 
you adopt a depreciation method 
for a piece of equipment, you're 
usually stuck with it. You can’t 
change without the permission of 
the Internal Revenue Service, 
and that permission is hard to 
get. 

That dentist’s experience was 
unfortunate, but far from tragic. 
Eventually, he will be able to de- 
duct the entire cost of his equip- 
ment. But he'll miss out on the 
most effective timing of the de- 


duction. He'll have to claim a big 
share of the depreciation when 
he’s in his middle and late sixties, 
when his income and tax bracket 
are sure to be much lower than 
they are now. 

No matter what method of de- 
preciation you use, you can claim 
the same total amount—the origi- 
nal cost of the equipment less its 
estimated salvage or scrap value. 
But the different depreciation 
methods vary sharply in when 
you benefit, from that deduction. 
The law gives you the right to 
pick any one of the accepted 
methods you want. And, depend- 
ing on your tax situation, that can 


be quite a big break. 


Complicated Area 


A word of warning at this 
point: Depreciation is one of the 
most complicated areas of the tax 
law. If you have a tax adviser 
helping you with your return, 
youll surely want his advice on 
the subject. But, armed with the 
facts in this article, you'll be able 
to help him to help you reach the 
best choice. 

There are three basic alterna- 
tives: (1) straight line, (2) de- 
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YOUR DEPRECIATION DEDUCTIONS 


clining balance, (3) sum-of-the- 
digits. For a quick picture of how 
those methods compare, see the 
graph with this article. Here are 
the facts about each: 


Simplest Method 


The straight-line method is the 
simplest. You just deduct an 
equal share of the item’s cost 
over each year of its useful life. 
Say, for example, a machine costs 
$1,000, has an estimated useful 
life of ten years, and an expected 
salvage value of $100. You'd be 
allowed to deduct a total of $900 
at the rate of 10 per cent a year, 


or $90. For an item with a useful 
life of five years, you deduct 20 
per cent a year, and so forth. 

The declining-balance method 
of depreciation allows you to 
claim a much bigger deduction 
in the early years you own an 
asset. In fact, for the first year 
you can claim exactly double the 
rate allowed under the straight- 
line method. In following years, 
you take the same percentage of 
the undepreciated balance. As 
the balance year by 
year, your depreciation allow- 
ance drops. 

Suppose, again, you pay $1,000 


declines 








How the Three Depreciation Methods Compare 
Here’s how much you can claim each year for every dollar 
you spend on an asset having a useful life of five years. 
For simplicity, salvage value has been ignored. 


Straight Declining Sum-of- 
Year Line Balance the-digits 

1 20¢ A0¢ 33¢ 

2 20¢ 24¢ 27¢ 

3 20¢ 14¢ 20¢ 

4 20¢ O¢ 13¢ 

5 20¢ 5¢ 7¢ 
Undepreciated 8¢ 

balance 




















for some equipment having a 
useful life of ten years. Under the 
declining-balance method of de- 
preciation, you could claim one- 
fifth of $1,000, or $200, for the 
first year. For the second year, 
you'd claim one-fifth of $800 (the 
undepreciated balance), giving 
you a deduction of $160. For the 
third year, you could claim one- 
fifth of $640, for a deduction of 
$128. On an item with a five-year 
useful life, you could claim 40 
per cent of the declining balance 
each year. 

You can keep on claiming 
those shrinking deductions until 
you depreciate the equipment 
down to its estimated salvage 
value, As you'll notice from the 
graph, your deductions won't 
necessarily add up to that full 
possible allowance by the end of 
the asset’s useful life. To over- 
come that, the law allows you to 
switch without special permis- 
sion to the straight line method 
of depreciation for the last few 
years. 

The sum-of-the-digits method 
also allows you to claim larger 
deductions in an asset’s early 
years—also at the expense of 


smaller deductions later on. 
Under this ingenious device, you 
claim: a continually shrinking 
fraction of the depreciation base. 
The bottom figure in the fraction, 
the denominator, is always the 
sum of the digits of the asset’s 
useful life. The top figure in the 
fraction, the numerator, is the 
years of useful life remaining in 
the asset, and it drops one num- 
ber with every passing year. 

If, for example, a machine has 
a useful life of ten years, you add 
up the numbers from 1 to 10 to 
give you the bottom of the frac- 
tion, 55. So you can claim 
10/55ths of the total depreciation 
allowance the first year, 9/55ths 
the second year, 8/55ths the ~ 
third year, and so on until you've 
claimed 55/55ths, the total de- 
preciation allowance. With an 
asset having a useful life of five 
years, you can claim 5/15ths of 


‘the cost the first year, and so on. 


Methods Compared 


The sum-of-the-digits method 
gives you almost as big a deduc- 
tion for the first year as the de- 
clining-balance method. In fact, 
it soon catches up with the de- 
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What is Useful Life? 


All depreciation calculations are based on the “useful life” 


of the equipment. Useful life is how long you reasonably 


expect to keep and use the asset—not how long it can pos- 
sibly last. Below are the useful lives considered normal and 


usual by the Internal Revenue Service for assets typically 
found in dental offices. The useful life you claim for your 
equipment can be either shorter or longer, depending upon 


your customary usage. 


Dental Unit 

X-Ray Machine 
Dental Chair 
Professional Libraries 


Cabinets and Files 

Adding Machine 

Desk 

Heavy Chairs 

Settee 

Tables 

Rugs, Carpets and Mats 

Lamps 

Filing Cabinets 

Residence used as office 
( Average construction ) 


10 years 

10 years 

10 years 

80 years, except that peri- 
odicals and publications of 
relatively short useful life 
may be deducted as pur- 
chased. 

15 years 

10 years 

20 years 

16 years 

13 years 

15 years 

10 years 

10 years 

15 years 

33 years 
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clining-balance method and after 
the second or third year it offers 
even bigger deductions. And 
under this method, the asset is 
written off down to salvage value 
by the end of its useful life. 

You can use the straight-line 
method of depreciation any time 
for any type of equipment. But 
there are a few restrictions on 
when you can use the declining- 
balance and the sum-of-the-digits 
methods. You can’t use them for 
second-hand equipment, only for 
equipment you buy new. And the 
property must have a useful life 
of at least three years. 


Restrictions Cited 

In addition to those three 
standard methods, there’s one 
other depreciation deduction you 
can claim. For the first year you 
buy an asset, you can deduct 20 
per cent of the purchase price. 
This special, one-shot deduction 
is on top of the regular first-year 
allowance, whichever method 
you use. 

There are a few restrictions 
that apply to that special first- 
year write-off. You can’t use it 
for real estate, or for any asset 


with a useful life of less than six 
years. You can use it for only 
$10,000 worth of property ($20,- 
000 if you file a joint return) each 
year, and you must claim it in the 
year you buy the property. 
That special, first-year allow- 
ance gives you even greater free- 
dom in timing your depreciation 
deductions to your best advan- 


tage. For example, suppose you 


buy a new X-ray machine at a 
cost of $1,000, with a ten-year 
useful life and negligible salvage 
value. 

If you wanted to write the ma- 
chine off as quickly as possible, 
here’s how you might figure the 
first year’s deduction: _ 


Original cost ...... 
20 per cent Ist year 


allowance ....... $200 
Remaining balance . $800 
First-year allowance 

under the declining 

balance method .. $160 
Total depreciation for 

the first year..... $360 


Thus, you could claim more 
than one-third of the asset’s cost 
in the first year you bought it. 
Or, you could claim as little as 
one-tenth of the cost, if you used 
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the straight-line method and 
didn’t take the special first-year 
allowance. Then, of course, you‘d 
have just that much more depre- 
ciation you could claim in later 
years. The choice is yours. Just 
remember, once you pick a de- 
preciation method you can't 
change it very easily. 


Three Cases Given 

To help guide you in your de- 
cision, consider the cases of three 
hypothetical dentists, Drs. A, B, 
and C, 
p Dr. A got out of dental school 
the middle of last year, and 
promptly invested his $5,000 sav- 
ings in equipping a new office. 
His income for the half year he 
practiced in 1960 was about $4,- 
000. But already his practice is 
starting to catch on and his pros- 
pects for the future are bright. 

Dr. A would do well to select 
the straight-line method of de- 
preciation, and skip the 20 per 
cent first-year allowance. For 
him, the idea is to delay all pos- 
sible deductions until the years 
when he'll probably be in a high- 
er income tax bracket. 

Each depreciation dollar he 


claims now will cut his taxes by 
only 20 cents. In a few years, he 
may be able to save 30 cents or 
more in taxes for every deprecia- 
tion dollar he deducts. 

pw Dr. B is in his late 30’s and 
is at about the peak of his pro- 
fessional earning power. His in- 
come has now hit a plateau, and 
will probably stay there for some 
time to come. Last year he spent 
$3,000 refurnishing his waiting 
room. Which depreciation meth- 
od should he use? 


“Bird in Hand” 

Probably his best bet would be 
to take the first-year 20 per cent 
allowance, and use the sum-of- 
the-digits method to depreciate 
the rest. His tax bracket isn’t 
likely to change much, so there’s 
no point in delaying the deduc- 
tions. He may as well nail down 


. the tax savings as early as he can, 


and have the money in his pocket 
instead of the Government's. Be- 
sides, there’s always the possibili- 
ty that his income will fall off 
unexpectedly in the future, and 
that he won't get as big a tax 
benefit out of the deduction if he 
puts it off. A bird in the hand is 
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still worth two of any other kind. 
p Dr. C finds himself in an un- 
usual tax picture. He bought 
some farm property a long time 
ago, and this year he subdivided 
and sold it for home plots. He 
made a good deal of money on 
the sale, and now finds himself 
in a staggering 62 per cent tax 
bracket. In the future, he'll prob- 
ably be back in his customary 32 
per cent tax bracket. 

The prescription for Dr. C: 
crowd as big a depreciation de- 
duction into the one high-taxed 
year as he can. Obviously, he 
should claim the special 20 per 
cent allowance for any equip- 
ment he buys during the year. 
And he should use the declining- 
balance method to write off the 
rest of the cost. As you'll remem- 
ber from the graph, the declin- 
ing-balance method gives you 
the biggest deduction in the very 
first year you buy a piece of 
equipment. 


One Other Step 


Dr. C might consider one other 
step because of his unusual tax 
situation. He might anticipate his 
future needs and buy some 


equipment he wouldn't other- 
wise be getting this year. The 
tax savings may make it worth- 
while for him to do some ad- 
vance buying. 

So in general, the straight-line 
method is suited to the young 
dentist who expects his income to 
rise in the years ahead. For a 
man whose earnings are likely to 
level off or fall, the best bet is 
the 20 per cent first year allow- 
ance, plus the sum-of-the-digits 
method. And for the man anxious 
to bunch the biggest possible de- 
duction in the first year he buys 
equipment, the 20 per cent allow- 
ance plus the declining-balance 
method is best. 

If the story has to end with a 
moral, it’s this: The only sure 
way to know which depreciation 
method saves the most taxes is 
for you and your accountant to 
figure it out, under all the allow- 
able ways, based on your best 
estimate of your future earnings. 
And whatever method you de- 
cide to use, be sure to keep ac- 
curate records of the cost (in- 
cluding freight and installation ) 
of all depreciable equipment you 
buy. END 
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Washington Spotlight 


THE SERVICE CALL Is OUT FOR 500 DENTIsTs, reports the A.D.A. Coun- 


READY TO ROLL: 


cil on Federal Dental Services, Drafting will start 
this spring if voluntary enlistments don’t fill the 
need. So far, they haven’t. Recent graduates will 
be hit hardest and, warns the Council, must enter 
military service “even though established in private 
practice.” 


THE NEW REAL ESTATE investment trusts can go into 
action, now that the I.R.S. has issued the ground 
rules. As expected, the Service ruled that limited 
partnerships can’t get the special tax break offered 
to these trusts. So any real estate syndicate you're 
now investing in will have to reorganize in order to 
qualify. 


YOUR DENTAL FEES ARE RISING about as fast as the cost of most things 


your patients buy, but not nearly as fast as other 
medical bills. In the first nine months of 1960, re- 
ports the Bureau of Labor Statistics, dental fees and 
the total cost of living both went up 1 per cent. But 
medical care in general rose 2.4 per cent. Highest 
riser: hospital room rates, 


BACK IN THE HOPPER AGAIN is H.R. 10, Rep. Keogh’s individual re- 


tirement bill. If passed, it would give you the right 
to set up your own tax-favored retirement fund. But 
for nine years now, it’s failed to pass. This year, it’s 
a tossup, Washington insiders say. One helpful 
note: Keogh was among President Kennedy’s earli- 
est and strongest supporters and, says Keogh, “he 
understands the bill even better than Eisenhower.” 
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Are you claiming all the tax deductions 


the law allows? Use this handy checklist 
to make sure you don’t miss anything 


BY GEORGE L. GEIGER 

ORGET to tax deduct for 

your office rent and _ assis- 
tant’s salary? Of course not! 
Every dentist remembers to 
claim such major outlays. But 
there are many other ways to cut 
the tax bill on your professional 
income. And some are not nearly 
as obvious and familiar as your 
rent, 


To make sure you don’t over- 
look any of the possibilities, run 
down the following list of in- 
come tax deductions that dentists 
usually can claim because of 
their practice. Most of the items 
are familiar to you, but you may 
well spot a few things that you’ve 
been missing out on up to now. 
And keep the list handy for a 
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36 WAYS TO CUT TAXES 


final checkup before you drop 
your return in the mails. 


ACCOUNTING AND BOOK- 
KEEPING costs of maintaining 
your records, billing, collecting, 
and filing income tax returns. 


AUTOMOBILE expenses to 
the extent you use your car in 
connection with your practice. 
Travel between your home and 
office is considered personal 
commutation and is not tax de- 


ductible. 


BAD DEBTS: Deduct unpaid 
bills as bad debts only if you 
first reported the amount as in- 
come. 


BONDING FEES you pay to 
cover your assistant or other em- 
ployees. 


Deduct Collection Costs 


COLLECTION AGENCY and 
credit bureau charges. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND AS- 
SESSMENTS paid to local busi- 


ness, civic, and professional as- 


sociations, where the purpose is 
to further your practice, 


CONVENTION COSTS: See 


“travel expenses.” 


DENTAL SUPPLIES, such as 
drugs, instruments, equipment, 
and materials, if the useful life 
is short. If the useful life is long- 
er than a year, claim the cost in 
anrual depreciation deductions. 


DEPRECIATION on the tools, 
equipment, and property used in 
your profession, if the useful life 
is more than a year. If the useful 
life is less, you may deduct the 
full cost in the year purchased. 
( For suggestions on which meth- 
od of depreciation to select, see 
page 36). 


EDUCATION: Cost of taking 
post-graduate courses to main- 
tain and sharpen your present 
skills. Claim for tuition, fees, 
books, and supplies. If the course 
is given away from your home 
town, deduct transportation ex- 
penses to and fro, and room and 
board while you attend classes. 
The cost of attending courses de- 
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signed to prepare you for a new 
specialty is not tax deductible. 


Be Ready With Records 


ENTERTAINMENT: The cost 
of entertaining referring physi- 
cians and dentists, if ordinary 
and necessary to your practice, 
Possible deductions include, 
meals, drinks, flowers, theatre 
tickets, club dues, etc. Be pre- 
pared to support deductions with 
records of whom entertained, 
date, amount spent, and profes- 
sional purpose. 


FIRE, THEFT, AND CAS- 
UALTY losses involving your 
professonal property. If the loss 
is partially covered by insurance, 
claim only the amount that isn’t 
reimbursed, Obtain written esti- 
mates showing the extent of 
damage and the market value of 
the property before and after the 
casualty, 


FURNITURE AND DECO- 
RATIONS for your office, if the 
useful life is short. If the useful 
life is long, you must depreciate 
the cost. See “Depreciation.” 


GIFTS to patients, employes, 
and referring doctors made to 
improve your practice. 


INSURANCE bought by you 
to protect your practice. Deduct 
premiums for fire, casualty, and 
burglary insurance on your den- 
tal office, professional liability 
coverage, and professional over- 
head insurance. Also claim the 
cost of insurance covering your 
employes, such as life, accident 
and health, and workmen’s com- 
pensation, 


INSTRUMENTS AND 
EQUIPMENT. See “Dental sup- 
plies.” 


Interest Is Deductible 


INTEREST paid on business 
debts, such as loans to finance 
the purchase of dental equip- 
ment or a dental office building. 
On installment accounts where 
the interest isn’t separately 
stated, claim 6 per cent of the 
average unpaid balance. If you 
practice in your home, deduct a 
share of the interest on your 
home mortgage. 
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36 WAYS TO CUT TAXES 


LABORATORY fees for dental 
prosthetic work necessary to 
your practice, 


LAUNDERING AND 
CLEANING costs for uniforms 
and other linen used in your 
practice, 


LEASING COSTS for equip- 
ment you rent or lease and use 
in connection with your practice. 
Claim auto rental fees to the ex- 
tent you use the car professional- 


ly. 


LEGAL COSTS arising out of 
your profession, including the 
cost of defending a civil suit in- 
volving your practice, collecting 
unpaid bills, preparing your tax 
return, and preparing profession- 
al documents such as partnership 
agreements. Don’t deduct for 
personal suits, or for the cost of 
defending a criminal action. 


LOSSES on the sale or scrap- 
ping of old depreciable equip- 
ment. Claim the undepreciated 
balance, less whatever you re- 
ceive on the sale. ; 
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Magazines and Newspapers 


MAGAZINES AND NEWS- 
PAPER subscriptions purchased 
for the use of patients in your 
reception room. 


MAINTENANCE EXPENSES 
for your office and reception 
room, and also the amounts you 
pay for light, heat, water, and 
similar services. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES to your 
dental society and other organi- 
zations you join for professional 
reasons. 


MESSENGER SERVICE ex- 
penses to pick up and deliver 
mail and dental supplies. 


MOVING COSTS of transfer- 
ring your office from one location 
to another, 


OFFICE SUPPLIES neces- 
sary to your practice, including 
such items as stamps, stationery, 
professional cards, and printed 
forms. 


PROFESSIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT fees paid to build or im- 
prove your practice. 
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Rent—or Depreciation 


RENT paid for your profes- 
sional office. If you own your 
ofSce building, claim deprecia- 
ticn on the structure instead of 
rent. If your office is in your 
heme, claim a fraction of the de- 
preciation on your home, based 
upon the proportion of the total 
living area your office occupies. 


REPAIRS to your professional 
equipment and your office fur- 
nishings, including the cost of 
painting, papering, and redec- 
orating. If the repair is a perma- 
nent improvement increasing the 
value of your property, claim the 
cost in annual depreciation de- 
ductions. 


SALARIES paid to your as- 
sistant, receptionist, dental hy- 
gienist, or dentist working for 
you. Deduct the total amount 
paid, including Social Security 
and income tax withholdings. 


TAXES paid by you in the 
course of your profession, such 
as the Federal levies on tele- 


phone calls, telegrams, and ad- 
missions. Also, local sales and 
property taxes. 


Answering Service 


TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH expenses necessary to 
your practice, including the cost 
of an answering service. If you 
use a home phone for profes- 
sional calls, deduct a part of the 
cost, 


TRAVEL expenses when 
youre away from home for pro- 
fessional reasons, such as attend- 
ance at conventions, and brush- 
up courses, or temporary work 
out of town. Include railroad, 
plane, and other fares, lodging, 
tips, telephone and _ telegraph 
charges, registration fees, bag- 
gage charges, travel insurance, 
etc. Keep cancelled checks and 
receipts to prove how much you 
spent. 


UNIFORMS used in your 
practice and not suitable for 
ordinary street wear. Also de- 
duct for your assistant’s uniform, 
if you pay for it. END 
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What to do and when? For a ready 
answer all through the year, clip 
these pages and keep them handy 


APRIL 5 196 * DEADLINE for filing your 1960 tax return. 

, Pay the balance of your tax with the return. 
File your 1961 estimated income declaration, Form 1040-ES, and 
pay the first quarterly installment. File Schedule SE and pay your 
Social Security taxes. If you practice in partnership, fill out the 
partnership return, Form 1065. 


APRIL 30 1961" FILE Form 941 and pay the income and 

, Social Security taxes withheld from your 
employes during the first quarter of the year. Add your own Social 
Security payments on their behalf. 


JUNE 5 19 61 PAY the second installment of your estimated 

, 1961 taxes. If your earnings are much higher 
or lower than you expected, you can amend your declaration. Then 
pay the balance of the tax in three equal installments, starting with 
the amended declaration. 


*These dates fall on a Saturday or Sunday. The tax return and the required payment 
may be sent in the following Monday. 
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JULY 1 1961" REGISTER AND PAY for your tax stamp if 
, 


you handle narcotics. File Form 678. 


JULY 3] 1961 FILE Form 941 and pay the income and . 

, Social Security taxes withheld from your em- 
ployes during the second quarter. Add your own Social Security 
payments on their behalf. 





SEPTEMBER 15 196] PAY the third installment of your 
? 


estimated 1961 taxes. With this in- 
stallment, your payments to date should equal at least three-quarters 
of your total estimated tax for 1961. Again, you can amend your 
estimate if your earnings have not been what you expected. 


OCTOBER 31 1961 FILE Form 941 and pay the income 
, 


and Social Security taxes withheld 
from your employes during the previous quarter. Add your own 
Social Security payments on their behalf. 
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YOUR NEW TAX-YEAR TIMETABLE 


Deeeeen 1, 196) SEF & mew withholding cartificatr, 


Form W-4, from each employe who 
will be claiming a different number of exemptions for 1962. 


JANUARY ] 5 1962 PAY the balance of your 1961 esti- 
? 


mated taxes. Make sure that your four 
quarterly tax payments equal at least 70 per cent of the final tax due 
for 1961. If not, file an amended estimate and pay the extra tax to 
avoid penalty. You can skip this final installment if you file your 
1961 return by January 31, and pay the remaining tax in full. 


JANUARY 31, 1962 FILE your final 1961 tax return and 


pay the remaining tax if you skipped 
the January 15 estimated tax installment. File Form 941 and pay 
the income and Social Security taxes withheld from your employes 
during the last quarter of 1961. Give each employe a withholding 
statement, Form W-2, showing the total wages you paid during the 
year and the amounts withheld. File Form W-3, reconciling income 
tax withholdings, and a copy of each employe’s W-2 form. If you 
had four or more employes during 1961, file Form 940 and pay the 
Federal unemployment tax. 


IF you paid anyone wages, salary 
FEBRUARY 28, 1962 or commissions of $600 or more in 
1961, but didn’t report it on the W-2 form, file an information re- 
turn, Form 1096 and 1099. END 
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GET HELP WITH 





y 
YOUR TAX 





RETURN? 
YES! YES! YES! 


You'll probably save yourself some money 


BY ALLAN J. PARKER, LL.M. 

Y FRIEND, Dr. Copely, is a 
M. confirmed do-it-yourself 
addict. He does all his own lab 
work, makes his own office fur- 
niture, and once he even built a 
twenty-foot sailboat. True to his 
character, this year he took a 
crack at filling out his own in- 
come tax return. 

“I got as far as Schedule D,” 
he later related to me. “Then I 
hit the part that reads: ‘Enter 
here and on line 1, Schedule D 
Summary Form 1020, the small- 


by hiring an expert tax adviser 


est of the following: (a) The 
amount on line 8; (b) Taxable 
income computed without regard 
to capital gains or losses and the 
deductions for exemptions. ...’ 
“Right then I knew I was 
licked. I called an accountant.” 
Each year, more and more 
dentists give up on the unhappy 
task of doing their own returns. 
If you're one of the holdouts, 
better give some serious thought 
to hiring tax help. If you do, 
youll probably save yourself 
some tax money in the end. And 





The author is a member of the New-York Bar. 
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GET HELP WITH YOUR TAX RETURN? 


you're sure to save yourself a lot 
of unnecessary work and worry. 


What Adviser Does 

The tax adviser will fill out 
your return for you, compute all 
your deductions, your profes- 
sional income and expenses, and 
file all the schedules and state- 
ments that must accompany the 
return. As an expert who's filled 
out hundreds if not thousands of 
returns, he’s sure to do a better 
and more accurate job than you 
could, yourself. And if your re- 


turn is ever questioned, your ad- ° 


viser will go to bat for you before 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Besides saving you time, out- 
side help can save you worry— 
particularly if your return has 
some special complication. If you 
retain a certified public account- 
ant or attorney and he makes a 
mistake in interpreting the law or 
the facts, you can’t be hit with 
any penalties. 

For example, a C.P.A. told one 
Midwestern orthodontist that he 
didn’t have to pay taxes on the 
fur cape given to his wife by a 
physician whose daughter he'd 
treated. Later, the I.R.S. ruled 
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that the cape was taxable income. 
The dentist had to pay some ad- 
ditional tax and interest. But 
since he relied on a C.P.A.’s in- 
terpretation of the law, he didn’t 
face any other penalties. 

This doesn’t mean that your 
adviser is responsible for the ac- 
curacy and completeness of your 
records. He isn’t. His job is to 
take the figures you give him and 
make up your return on the basis 
of that. Your return can never be 
better than the records you keep. 


Probably Pays for Self 

Can a professional find enough 
tax savers to make up the amount 
of his fee? There’s no pat answer 
to that question. You do have a 
right to expect him to unearth all 
the deductions and exemptions 
youre allowed. At today’s tax 
rates, he doesn’t have to find 
many things to pay for himself. 

While one dentist was chatting 
with his accountant about his re- 
turn, he happened to mention the 
new road improvement assess- 
ment that was levied on home- 
owners in the area. Assessments 
usually aren't deductible but, be- 
cause of the particular way this 
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one was applied, it could be 
claimed. Of course, the dentist 
didn’t know that. But the ac- 
countant did, and saved his client 
$200 in taxes. 

“My new accountant pointed 
out that my wife’s Junior League 
dues and thrift shop quota were 
deductible as contributions,” an- 
other dentist told me. “These 
two items alone saved me half 
the amount of his fee.” 

Your tax adviser also will keep 
up on the latest laws, regulations, 
and cases which affect your re- 
turn—something most dentists 
can’t do for themselves. For in- 
stance, are you supporting a de- 
pendent parent who has medical 
expenses? Under a new rule go- 
ing into effect this year, you can 
deduct the medical bills you pay 
for a dependent parent over 65 
without first subtracting 3 per 
cent of your adjusted gross in- 
come, 


Helps on Other Things 
Finally, a professional tax ad- 
viser can often give you help on 
things other than your return. He 
can check your record-keeping 
system, and check on your book- 


keeper's day-to-day work. If 
there are any gaps in your 
figures, he can fill them in with 
reasonable estimates, based on 
his experience in working with 
other doctors. 

Where to look for professional 
help? If your family attorney 
does a substantial amount of tax 
work, he may be able to do your 
return. But most dentists turn to 
C.P.A’s. They're highly-trained 
professionals in tax work, and al- 
most all have college degrees and 
a three-year apprenticeship, 
capped by the stiff C.P.A. exam. 
A C.P.A. can advise you on tax 
the other financial aspects of your 
planning, record systems, and all 
practice. 

Professional management con- 
sultants, many of whom have 
themselves, also may be able to 
public accounting backgrounds 
help you with your tax return. 

Sometimes in smaller com- 
munities there aren't enough 
C.P.A.’s to go around at tax time. 
Many other people with some 
commercial or accounting experi- 
ence set themselves up to fill out 
returns. Anyone is entitled to pre- 
pare returns for a fee and to rep- 
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GET HELP WITH YOUR TAX RETURN? 


resent taxpayers at audits with 
Internal Revenue agents. Al- 
though these persons can’t give 
you the same expert advice as a 
C.P.A. or attorney, and you're not 
safe from penalties if you rely on 
their opinions, many of them do 
a good and conscientious job. In 
picking a tax adviser who hasn't 
a legal or accounting degree, 
your best guide is the man’s 
reputation with other dentists in 
your area. 


Avoid Pool Hall Expert 

But watch out for the pool hall 
and shoe shine parlor expert. The 
Government frowns on the man 
who advertises his services, who 
tells people he has special in- 
fluence, or who charges a per- 
centage of any refund he obtains. 
A professional adviser can and 
should decide all reasonable 
doubts in your favor. But he 
shouldn't have a financial interest 
in understating your income or 











“Now remember, no arguments about fluoridation tonight!” 
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overstating your deductions. 
What are professional tax ser- 
vices likely to cost you? Like you, 
tax men base their fees on such 
factors as the time involved in an 
assignment, the difficulty of the 
work, the responsibility involved, 
and whether the work had to be 
done on a “crash” basis. For a 
relatively simple return, $25 to 
$50 might be a fair fee. But it you 
have a number of involved tax 
transactions, the bill could easily 
run to several hundred dollars. 


Getting Better Service 


Is there anything you can do 
to get better service from your 
tax adviser? Yes, there is. Here 
are a few suggestions offered by 
one leading C.P.A. firm: 

@ Get the information to your 
adviser as early as you can. He 
may not be able to answer last- 
minute calls for help. Even if he 
can, rushed work leads to errors, 
overlooked deductions, or penal- 
ties for late filing. 

®@ Be sure the information you 
give him is complete. A tax re- 
turn is a bit like a jigsaw puzzle. 
Until you have all the pieces, you 
can't even start. Nothing is quite 


so frustrating to your accountant 
as to complete your return and 
then have you discover another 
$100 contribution. 

@ This year in particular, don’t 
forget to give your accountant 
details about your savings bank 
interest and dividends. If rev- 
enue agents are convinced you 
omitted dividends and interest 
on purpose, they'll recommend 
criminal prosecution—even if the 
amount involved is as little as 
$50. 

@ Give your adviser a copy of 
last year’s return as a starting 
point. 

@ Identify all cancelled checks 
that aren’t obvious. A check 
made out to “cash” or to some in- 
dividual’s name doesn’t tell your 
tax adviser anything. 

@ Don't sign a blank return 
form and hand it over to your tax 
adviser. In the last-minute rush 
of business, he could make a mis- 
take. No matter who helps you 
with your return, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility remains yours. So 
check the return over. Your hand 
should be the last hand to touch 
it. Your signature should be the 
last thing that goes on it. END 
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We Can Help You 
Select Stocks 


e | A valuable guide for 
im 19061! investors, the Selected 
List rates over 500 

stocks. Buy, Switch, and 

—_<_ Hold recommendations, 


| the Bache selected list quality ratings, sugges- 
nineteen sixty-one * tions for possible gains, 


we 















yolumeone % 


on: ae growth, current income. 












Ask your local Bache 
Representative for your 
copy, or mail coupon, 













B ACHE & Co. 36 Wall Street, New York 5 


Tel. Digby 4-3600 







“= Founded 1879 - oe 
Members of all leading exchanges Address replies to: Box 400 
Mutual Funds Wall St. Station, New York 






¢ Please send me the new 1961 Bache Selected List. 
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Telephone ..... 














Handle 
that 
Tax 
Estimate 


You've got more than one tax return to 
fill out this spring. That tax estimate is 
bothersome but, if you go about it 
right, you won't risk any penalties 


BY RONALD KING, LL.B. 
OME creditors are willing to 
bide their time and wait un- 
til it’s convenient for you to pay. 
But Uncle Sam isn’t like that at 
all. He expects his nephews to 
pay their income taxes as they go 
along throughout the year, and 
that goes for the self-employed 
as well as for employes. 
Employes have their taxes 


withheld from their wages. But 
the self-employed must handle 
that painful chore for themselves, 
by filing an estimated tax return 
and paying quarterly install- 
ments. 

In some ways, your estimated 
declaration is a more painful and 
difficult job than your income tax 
return, itself. On your tax return, 





The author is a member of the Connecticut 


Bar. 
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HOW TO HANDLE THAT TAX ESTIMATE 


you re dealing with the facts and 
figures of last year’s income, 
pulled out of your accounting 
records. With your estimated tax 
declaration, you have to do a 
little crystal ball gazing and try 
to guess your income for the year 
ahead. If your crystal ball clouds 
over and you guess wrong by too 
much, you can be slapped with 
interest penalties. 

Luckily, there are a few simple 
ways you can protect yourself. 
But to begin with, are you re- 
quired to fill out an estimated tax 
declaration this year? 


Who Must File Estimate? 


Under the law, you must file 
if: 

@ You expect to receive more 
than $200 from sources not sub- 
ject to withholding (such as pro- 
fessional fees, interest, and divi- 
dends ), or 

@ Your gross income totals 
more than $10,000 if you file a 
joint or head-of-household re- 
turn, $5,000 if you file an indi- 
vidual return. 

Under a special provision en- 
acted last year, you don’t have to 
file (no matter what your income 
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is ) if you expect to owe less than 
an extra $40 when your final 1961 
return is filed. But relatively few 
dentists will be helped by that 
new clause. 

So, almost certainly, you will 
be required to file an estimated 
tax declaration this year. Inci- 
dentally, there is no penalty for 
failing to file. The only penalty is 
for underpayment. 

The law requires that you pay 
at least 70 per cent of each in- 
stallment due, as revealed by 
your final tax return. And you're 
only penalized on the amount 
you fall below that required 70 
per cent. 


Two Examples 


Say, for example, your final tax 
for the year 1960 now turns out 
to be $4,000. That means you 
should have paid $1,000 on each 
of the four quarterly installment 
dates. If you paid at least $700 
on each installment, you can’t be 
penalized. But if you sent in only 
$500, you'll be hit with a 6 per 
cent interest charge on the $200 
you underpaid. And the interest 
runs for the exact time you were 
short on each payment. You can't 
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dodge it by making up the differ- 
ence with your final tax return. 

What to do to avoid being 
penalized? Here are the two sure 
safeguards provided by the law: 

1. Take your final 1960 
tax as your estimated tax for 
1961. 

Say you paid an income tax of 
$2,000 on your 1960 return. You 
just take that same $2,000 as your 
estimated 1961 tax, and pay $500 
on each of the four quarterly in- 
stallment dates — April 15, June 
15, and September 15 of 1961, 
and January 15 of 1962. 

2. Take your 1960 income 


as your estimated income for 
1961, and compute the tax 
using your 1961 exemptions. 

Suppose your taxable income 
last year was $14,000, and you 
paid a tax of $3,320 on it. But 
then you only had two personal 
exemptions. For this year, you 
expect to pick up another two 
exemptions, giving you an extra 
$1,200 to deduct. So you can esti- 
mate this year’s income as $12,- 
800 ( $14,000-$1,200 ) and pay the 
tax on that, $2,960. 


First Method Simplest 
Method 1 is the simplest, and 

















“Mr. Bigdome? Just a minute, please . 





. « Miss Reese, please give me my appointment 


book . . . | don’t seem to have any free time until three weeks from Tuesday . . . Miss 


Reese, you can dismiss the patient . . . Mr. Bigdome . . 


right over. . .” 


- can’t wait... well come 
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HOW TO HANDLE THAT TAX ESTIMATE 


you should use it wherever pos- 
sible. You may prefer to use 
method 2 if you expect to pick 
up a few extra exemptions this 
year. It'll result in lower quarter- 
ly tax payments. ! 

If you use either of those two 
methods, and pay each install- 
ment in full, you can’t be penal- 
ized for underestimating. This is 
true even if it eventually turns 
out that your quarterly payments 
were less than 70 per cent of the 
actual tax due. When you file 
your final tax return next year, 
you make up the amount your're 
short or collect a refund on your 
overpayment. 

Those two shortcuts are fine if 
you ll be earning at least as much 
this year as you did last. But 
what if you anticipate a big cut 
in your income? Or, what if your 
income takes an unexpected dip 
later on this year? 

That happened last year to one 
dentist I know. He fractured his 
leg on a skiing trip, and was out 
of the office for three months. Of 
course, he didn’t much care for 
the idea of making a big quarter- 
ly income tax payment while he 
wasn't earning any income. 


Here’s What To Do 


If you do expect your 1961 in- 
come to fall off, the only thing 
you can do is estimate what it 
will be and pay your taxes on the 
basis of that. And if later in the 
year your income changes unex- 
pectedly, you can amend your 
tax estimate and change the 
amount of your payments. You 
can do it on any one of the quar- 
terly tax installment dates, and 
the form for it is right on back of 
your estimated tax bill. 

So there’s really never any rea- 
son why you should run into 
trouble on your tax estimate. To 
sum up: 


@ Base your estimate on 
last year’s income or last 
year’s taxes if you expect to 
be earning as much or more 
than you did last year. 


@ If you expect to be earn- 
ing much less, make the best 
guess you can and revise your 
figure each quarter if neces- 
sary. 

And remember, you have that 
30 per cent margin for error in 
case you don't hit the figure on 
the nose. END 
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Modified Epoxy 
AMCO CEMENT 
SETS UNDER WATER 


Through your dealer or send $1.00 for generous portion 





AMERICAN CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., INC. 


835 N. NINETEENTH STREET ® PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 














SERVICE TO READERS 


It began, in a way, when a dentist in St. Louis wrote to us saying he wanted to con- 
tact DENTAL MANAGEMENT advertisers for samples and literature, but he certainly had 
no intention of mutilating his copy of this magazine. He intends to keep DENTAL 
MANAGEMENT on file and refer frequently to the many helpful articles. Could we help 
him in some way? . . . We can—gladly! Just clip along the dotted line, Doctor, chec 
the names of advertisers you'd like to contact, and DENTAL MANAGEMENT will be glad 
to do it for you. No obligation, of course. 


Send Samples and/or Literature: 
Check 


Inside here 
Front Cover Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc. 

Thermodent Tooth Paste ............... 
Page 8 Stim-U-Dents, Inc. 

NE Se oss Gibocucencasasiionnas 
Page 13 A. J. Parker Co. 

OME 3 civ SC WSORES SOC KO eee sereseete 
Page 15 A. J. Parker Co. 

I A, SGA de iN + cchénsabuctens eden 
Page 21 ALD, Inc. 

Westinghouse Laundromat ............. 
Page 58 Bache & Co. ) 

Investment Brochure ............esee0- 
Page 63 American Consolidated Mfg. Co., Inc. 

F 88 Amco Cement ($1 generous portion) . 
Inside Ultrasonic Industries 
Back Cover diSONtegrator Ultrasonic Cleaner ...... 


Back Cover Procter & Gamble Company 


ca Eb oS Se a ae 


eae ie ak, peeekeet ee aRia ly) aan e « oat ... D.D.S. 
OOS eg, EE EE Ty MY PERE Cr ha ME ee 
NE bee 9 4% cA ask so oo ec rydiw Zone...... ee 


(Mail to Dental Management, Box 285 Ridgeway, Stamford, Conn.) 
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THE WORLD'S MOST POPULAR 
ULTRASONIC CLEANER 


The same used by the U.S. Air 
Army and fon tor daealee cetiose and 
missile parts 


EASY.TO OPERATE... 


Cleans In seconds-insteuments, syringes, handpieces, SYSTEM FORTY — $99.95 

drills, burrs, impression trays, orthodontic apptiances, Powerful 80 watt generator; Full 1/2 gal. stain- 
glassware. . as less steel tank; Inside dimensions: 534/x41/4/"x4”” 
Removes zinc-oxide, eugenol temporary dental cement, 
buffing compounds, food particles, investment plaster, 
wax, nicotine, tarter. 

More diSONtegrators sold than the next three leading 
brands combined! 


@ FREE 5 DAY TRIAL — (Money refunded, less ship- 
ping. if not satisfied) 

@ FREE 5 YEAR SERVICE CONTRACT 

@ FREE 32 PAGE USERS GUIDE WITH EACH MACHINE 
@ CHOICE OF 7 BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


SYSTEM EIGHTY — $219.95 
t understand that my money will be refunded if not Powerful 120 watt generator; Full 11/2 gal. stain- ° 
completely satisfied after 5 day trial. less steel tank; Inside dimensions: 12/x6/’x6” 


See your dealer or enclose check with order NOW and we will pay shipping charges to anywhere in the U.S.A. 
RENTAL PLAN ALSO AVAILABLE! 

















eeu e scoveeg 

TO: Ultrasonic Industries Inc., Dept. DM-3-61 . 

Gentlemen: Please ship diSONtegrators : 

- esses. Reith To 8 
MiPPaRonic WO sane et Sang Mame 5 
industries ar «foo ‘ 
INC. Wheat Yellow [7 Wheat Yellow Address : 

Coral Pink We : 

seas” 

© Cheek enclosed (freight prepaid, D coo. : 

© Gill me Gated firms only) (ireight charged) © 

Cl Please send me prices of larger models * 

© Bend prises of SONItizer dented cleaning eherieate | 

- eee 











a SI) CREST MMe first and ollly dentifrice: 
recognized by the Ameritan Dental Association 


as effective against caries. It can be a 





valuable supplement to your program of reg- 


ular, preventive care. Wont you suggest 





CREST to every patient who can benefit 


from this added protection? 


THE COUNCIL ON DENTAL THERAPEUTICS RESOLUTION: 


“Crest has been shown to be an effective anticaries dentifrice that can be of significant value 
when used in a cunscientiously applied program of oral hygiene and regular professional care; 
Crest dentifrice may also be of value as a supplement to public dental health procedures." 


e J.A.D.A. 61272 (1960) 
stan 1s Procter & Gamble's registered trademark for an exclu mbination of stannous fluoride and a fluoride compatible palishing agent 


PROCTER & GAMBLE © DIVISION OF DENTAL RESEARCH © CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 














